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Because of the great importance to education of Comparison Presented of 


ing and service, the recommendations of the National 

Security Training Commission were printed in Vol. II, No. 19 of this Bulletin, 
and a summary of the findings of the ODM Committee on Manpower Resources for 
National Security in Vol. III, No. 1. It was indicated that these documents 
would be analyzed in a subsequent issue. 


The following statement was presented by Dr. Dael Wolfle, Director of the 
Commission on Human Resources and Advanced Training, at the Council's Work 
Conference on January 16, Though not attempting to analyze either report com- 
pletely, Dr. Wolfle so clearly identified the basic issues and so objectively 
outlined the problems to be resolved that many of those attending the conference 
requested publication of his paper. The Council is happy to comply. 


Proposal to Establish a National Security Training Program 
and Related Manpower Problems 
By Dael Wolfle 


Among the various facets of the problem of National Security Training - 
as it is now called - or Universal Military Training - as it used to be called - 
there are several factors which can be taken for granted. Either because of 
the nature of the facts involved or because firm decisions have been made, there 
are several points which are of importance in considering National Security 
Training, but which are noncontroversial. All thet is necessary is to list them 
as a background for the consideration of those points which can be argued about. 


First is the firm decision that it is necessary to maintain an active 
peacetime military force of a size larger than we have been accustomed to in 
the past, of a size of 3 million or more. 


Second to supplement the active military force it is necessary to, maintain 
an effective reserve force available for immediate mobilization, should conditions 
make that necessary. The arguments for a ready reserve are familiar. Perhaps 
the one which is most frequently stressed in discussions of the National Security 
Training program is the fact that modern weapons create the possibility of an 
attack at any point and without warning, and in effect return us to a type of 
frontier condition in which danger lurks on every hand and can strike on a 
moment's notice. 


The third noncontroversial point is the general agreement that the reserve 
situation is unsatisfactory. The reserve forces include many men, but they are 
not in training, nor are they in organized units. If a quick mobilization 


currently evolving national policies on military train- Military Training Reports 
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should become necessary, their availability for actual recall is highly question- 
able. 


There is, as a fourth point, agreement that the type of mobilization which 
the Korean incident made necessary in 1950 is grossly unfair. With no adequate 
and organized reserve force available in 190, it was necessary to call back to 
active duty large numbers of men who had seen service during World War II. It 
was even necessary, in a few cases, to call back veterans from World War II who 


had been recalled for duty during the Berlin airlift, returned to civilian life and 


then, for a third time, called up for duty in Korea. When there were in 190 
and still are in 1954 some young men who have not seen military service, the 
double jeopardy and occasionally the triple jeopardy forced upon some veterans 
seems to our usual standards to be a most unfair procedure. 


The fifth point is the overriding fact of the population distribution. All 
of us are familiar with the figures on changing birth rates of the past and with 
the implications of those figures. As a single illustration, the number of young 
men in the prime military age range of 18 to 2 was larger by some 100,000 in 
1940 than it will be in 1960. 


In addition to these five points, it is necessary to consider the prospec- 
tive requirements for men for military service in order to determine whether or 
not there will also be enough men for a National Security Training program. A 
few weeks ago a military force of 3.36 million was established as a basis for 
future planning purposes. More recently, the President and the National Security 
Council have reduced the figure to 3.03 million. A reduction of 330,000 within 
a few weeks has required considerable revision of some of the thinking about 
availability of manpower. The fact that the level could be changed so rapidly 
must also be taken as an indication that the current figure of 3 million is not 
necessarily a firm one which will be adhered to for many years. 


If the 3 million figure is adhered to, the manpower statistics are clear 
in showing that there is, and will continue to be for the rest of this decade, 
a supply of young men adequate to maintain such a force with a two-year period 
of service for those who are inducted through Selective Service. That predic- 
tion assumes continuation of current rejection rates, and continuation of current 
enlistment and re-enlistment rates. Assuming continuation of current experience 
and conditions, we can expect to have sufficient manpower to maintain a 3 million 
man military force. 


Now we can turn to those aspects of the situation upon which erguments and 
differences in emphasis and points of view do arise. They concern the most 
effective way of achieving the kind of reserve force which we have agreed is 
necessary and the most equitable methods of selecting and training men for 
possible wartime use. 


Last August President Eisenhower addressed requests to the National Security 


Training Commission and to the Office of Defense Mobilization. He asked the Nation- 


al Security Training Commission for plans for implementing the provisions for 
establishing such a program. Simultaneously he asked the ODM for an analysis of 


manpower needs for mobilization, and of the implications of that analysis for plans 


and recommendations concerning the implementation of a National Security Training 
program. 


The answers which have now been given by the two agencies in some cases are 
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in agreement, but in other cases are contradictory. With respect to the question 
of availability of enough young men to allow a National Security Training program 
at a level of say 100,000 to 200,000 men a year, there is agreement. Both the 
National Security Training Commission and the Office of Defense Mobilization 
agree that if we maintain an active military force of 3 million, then there will 


continue to be enough additional men so that a National Security Training program 
of 100,000 to 200,000 a year is feasible. 


If it becomes necessary to raise the active military force from 3 million 
to 3.36 million, then the two agencies disagree. The National Security Training 
Commission contends that it would still be possible to have a National Security 


Training program of 100,000 or so a year. The Office of Defense Mobilization 
denies that possibility. 


The difference between the two answers, both of which are based upon analysis 
of figures supplied by the Selective Service System, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

and the Census Bureau, is one of the points at which there is clear issue. The 
difference arises partly because of differences in the attitude as to what constitutes a 
safe, minimum operating pool within which Selective Service can work. 


In order to have a regular flow of men through Selective Service inductions 
it is necessary to have in the source from which those men are drawn a group from 
which selections can be made. There are delays in calling up inductees; there 

are deferments for students; there are farm and industrial and other postponements; 
there is the sheer paperwork of handling large masses of men. In combination, 

these factors require a bigger supply of men available at any time than are actually 
going to be drawn into service that month. 


If we go up to 3.36 million as a standing force, and if we also have 100,000 
to 200,000 in a National Security Training program, then, the Office of Defense 

Mobilization points out, the pool within which Selective Service can operate will 
get down to dangerously low levels. 


On the question of whether or not we should have a National Security Training 
program, there is plain out-and-out disagreement between the two reports. Un- 
fortunately, a good deal of the disagreement is not of the kind in which there is 
a clear meshing of the arguments. It is not that one has presented a particular 
argument and on the same point the other has made a different interpretation or 
adopted a different point of view. There are arguments for a National Security 
Training program and they are persuasive arguments. There are also arguments 
against the proposed training program, and they too are persuasive. But they are 
not the opposites of the arguments for such a program. In reaching a judgment 
concerning the National Security Training program, one must not only take into consider- 
ation the available facts, but must also make value judgments concerning the import- 


ance he wishes to attach to the various arguments which are advanced in support of 
the two sides of the issue. 


Let me take up first the National Security Training Commission's proposal 
and the arguments they offer in its support. The proposal is briefly this: in 
addition to the regular armed forces, there shall be instituted a training program 

of approximately six months duration; at the time of reaching the age for registration 
each young man shall, by a lottery method, be assigned to the National Security Train- 
ing program or to the regular military training and service program; those - the 
majority - selected for military service may enlist voluntarily or may wait for 
Selective Service induction and will serve their two or three or four or five years; 
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the others - the minority selected for National Security Training - will spend six 
months in that training program. In order to minimize conflict with seasonal work 
and school programs the trainees will have some option in timing their training. 
National Security Training programs would be given by the Army, the Navy, the Air 
Force, the Marines, and the Coast Guard. The programs would consist in part of 
general military orientation, but to a considerable extent would be technical. 

It is planned that there will be a fairly large number of courses for the train- 
ing of technicians, mechanics and specialized personnel of a variety of types. 


The technical nature of the training constitutes one of the points which 
has been debated and argued. On one hand, it is contended that technical train- 
ing will prepare men for assignment to positions of specialized responsibility 
if a rapid mobilization becomes necessary. On the other hand, it is argued that 
the rapidly changing character of modern warfare means that the training will 
quickly become obsolete. Thus the Engineering Manpower Commission of the Engineers 
Joint Council contended that the training should be military and not technical. 


After the completion of six months of training, men would be returned to 
civilian status and for seven and a half years would be members of reserve forces 
subject to call. Similarly, inductees would enter reserve status after two years 
of service, and for six years more would be subject to recall. 


The National Security Training Commission cites a number of advantages for 
the proposed training program. They emphasize that the National Security Training 
program will create a realistic reserve. Actually, of course, we always have a 
reserve, one which includes not only veterans and young men but all the rest of us 
who, subject to sufficiently drastic conditions, might be called upon for military 
duty. But, the Commission asks: is it better to have a large reserve pool of men 
who have never undergone any military training, or a pool in which practically 
every man has experienced at least six months of military training? Their ow 
answer is one to which we would all have to agree; it is better from the stand- 
point of mobilization planning to have a pool in which practically all men have 
had some military experience. 


As other advantages, the Commission contends that the National Security Train- 


ing program would provide for swifter mobilization, and because the men have had 
training, there would be fewer casualties per man in combat. Such a program 

would provide support for our diplomats in their negotiations with other countries, 
for it would give evidence of our continuing willingness to support our principles 
with an active military force and a trained and ready reserve. It would provide 

a safeguard against slackening defenses. It would provide a training plant in 
being so that in the event of mobilization we would have existing facilities per- 


mitting a much more rapid build-up than was possible in the early forties. Finally, 


the Commission believes that such a program would result in a stronger citizenry; 
the return of young men after six months of healthy, vigorous military life would 
lead to a strengthening of the nation both in terms of morale and in terms of 
physique. 


In addition to these suggested advantages, there is in the discussion a 
considerable amount of reliance upon ethics, upon principles of equity, and upon 
attitudes of patriotism. There is a recurring theme that it is the obligation 
and the right of every man to take his turn at guard duty. 


Now to take up the other side of the picture, the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation committee says that it is not wise at the present time to establish a 
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National Security Training Program. They point out that the service requirements 
are too uncertain, that only a few weeks ago the service requirements were pegged 
at a level of 3.36 million and if that level should continue, there would not be 
enough men to support a National Security Training program. And, they add, if 
the level can drop from 3.36 to 3 million in one week, who knows but what it may 
next week have to go back up to 3.36 or to 3.5 million. They do not recommend 
the establishment of two concurrent programs until we can be more certain than 
we can be now that we will be able to continue the two. 


They contend that concurrent programs would result in confusion, dis- 
location and disappointment, and possibly waste. They say there are other ways 
of establishing a substantial ready reserve, one of which is to induct surplus 
men for training purposes; if it turns out that there are more men than are 
needed to maintain the military force, the extra ones can be inducted, trained, 
and put on reserve status. Such a program would accomplish the same objective 
as is expected of a National Security Training program. 


The ODM committee goes on to recommend that the currently chaotic reserve 
situation be regularized and improved by a clear separation into a ready reserve 
subject to immediate recall and larger reserve subject to selective recall. This 
separation would put at the disposition of the military services a body of ex- 
perienced men who have indicated their willingness to remain in an immediately 
callable reserve for a stated period of time. Thus we would have a realistic reserve 
on which the services could plan, and a larger number of men who would be subject 

to recall through Selective Service or similar channels if full mobilization 

became necessary. Since this larger body of men would be recalled on a selective 
basis, each man could be used - in military uniform or in the supporting civilian 
economy - wherever his particular abilities made him most useful to the nation. 


In conclusion, it seems apparent from the facts and from the policy decisions 
which have already been made that we could have a National Security Training pro- 

gram at a level of 100,000 to 200, 000 men a year without weakening the prospective 
force in being of the military services. But perhaps we could not continue such 
a program if there is any substantial rise in the level of the military services. 


Whether or not we should have a National Security Training program depends 


upon one's interpretation of the facts and the weight he gives to the various 
issues involved. 


Whether or not we will have a National Security Training program is a gamble. 
My own wager would be that we will not institute such a program this year. The 
prediction is based primarily upon the exchange of correspondence between Arthur 
Flemming, Director of the ODM, and President Eisenhower. Mr. Eisenhower accepted 
the ODM report with a statement that he agreed in principle with its conclusions. 
He did not commit himself to any particular decision, but he endorsed the analysis 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization and asked to have, by the first of April, 

& statement of more detailed plans for the improvement of the reserve forces. 
Currently, therefore, it looks as if there will be no National Security Training 
program this year, but that an attempt will be made to strengthen the reserve in 


order to accomplish some of the purposes which are in the minds of the supporters 
of a National Security Training program. 
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Policy Sought on The Department of Defense in several types of relationships 
Military Students with colleges and universities has recently adopted the 


general principle that it should pay on behalf of enrolled 
personnel only the usual charges which such students would pay as civilians with- 
out military status. The Department of the Navy has taken this attitude with 
regard to Regular students in the NROTC program. Reports have been received from 
several institutions that the Department of the Army is taking a similar stand 
with regard to officers on active duty assigned for full-time instruction. At 
its meeting on January 16, the Committee on Relationships of Higher Education 
to the Federal Government discussed this problem at some length. It noted that 
the Armed Forces demand certain reports and other services concerning their per- 
sonnel which are not supplied by educational institutions for civilian students. 
The Committee suggested that a factual study be undertaken to ascertain what 
these actual costs are as a preliminary step toward negotiating for equitable 
financial arrangements with the military departments involved. 


Legislative Outlook The address on "The Legislative Outlook" by President 
Discussed in Record J. L. Morrill of the University of Minnesota, which aroused 
special interest at the Council's Annual Meeting in October, 
is printed in the January issue of the Educational Record. Dr. Morrill, who is 
chairman of the Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal 
Government, stressed the need of a united front if education is to have a signifi- 
cant voice in shaping national policies. 


This issue of the Record also contains the Annual Report of Council Presi- 
dent Arthur S. Adams, and addresses at the Annual Meeting by President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, President Margaret Clapp of Wellesley College, and Professor Herold 
C. Hunt of Harvard. 


Background Publication Current discussion of University Military Training and 
on UMT Issues Offered Related Reserve Policies has revived interest in Educational J 
Aspects of UMT and Alternative Proposals, prepared in 1950 
by Charles Quattlebaum. Copies of this publication, which contains valuable 
background information, are available on request from the House Committee on Edu- jf 
cation and Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


Three Publications Three recent publications have been issued by the Council. 
Issued by Council Student Life in the United States, edited by Frank C. Ab- 
bott, is the report of a conference of Fulbright scholars 
from abroad and faculty members and student leaders from the United States to 
discuss the relationships in American colleges between students and faculty. 
It contains addresses by A.J. Brumbaugh, William S. Carlson, Robert M. Strozier, 
and Clarence Linton, as well as a verbatim record of a group discussion on 
At oe and Politics." (A.C.E. Studies, Series I, No. 57; 1953, viii, 86pp., 
1.00 


Modern Educational Problems, edited by Arthur E. Traxler, is the report of 
the Seventeenth Educational Conference, October 30-31, 192, jointly sponsored 
by the Council and the Educational Records Bureau. In addition to a number of 
papers on testing and guidance, the volume includes discussions of the transition 
from school to college, the role of schools and colleges in preparing for demo- 
cratic living, and the importance of education in international affairs. 


Among the speakers were Francis Keppel, I.L. Kandel, Alvin C. Eurich, 
Warren G. Findley, Percival M. Symonds, John C. Flanagan, Gertrude Hildreth, 
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Arthur I. Coutes, and Mildred McAfee Horton. (1953, viii, 147pp., $1.50) 


University and World Understanding, edited by Francis J. Brown, is the re- 
port of & conference of Fulbright scholars and leaders in American higher edu- 
cation June 21-24, 1953. The conference explored purposes and trends in univer- 
sity education in various parts of the world and appraised means of improving in- 
ternational communication among university administrators and scholars. (A.C.E. 
Studies, Series I, No. 58; 1954, viii, 97 pp., $1.00) 


The Committee on Relationships, the Problems and Policies Cooperation Offered 
Committee, and the Executive Committee have discussed the de- Office of Education 
sirability of full participation by the Council membership 
in the conferences on education planned by the U.S. Office of Education (see 
Bulletin Vol. III, No. 3). There is general agreement that these conferences will 
offer important opportunities to plan, at all levels, for meeting future educa- 
tional needs. 


Consequently the following letter was sent to the Commissioner of Education 
on January 27 by the President of the Council. 


Dr. Samuel M. Brownell 

Commissioner of Education 

U.S. Office of Education 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Dr. Brownell: 


At its last meeting, our Committee on Relationships of 
Higher Education to the Federal Government heard a report from 
Dr. Brown of the Council staff concerning plans for the state 
conferences and national conference on education to be spon- 
sored by the U.S. Office of Education. We were glad to learn 
that these conferences will consider problems of education 
at all levels and will be interested in private as well as 
public institutions. 


As you know, the membership of the Council includes 
school systems, private as well as public secondary schools, 
and state, regional and national organizations as well as a 
large proportion of the accredited institutions of higher 
learning. We feel, therefore, that we may be of service to 
you in setting up the proposed conferences and we are happy 
to offer assistance. Please let me know of any way in which 
you feel the Council can help. 


Sincerely yours, 


Arthur S. Adams 
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Policy Changed for A recent memorandum from Assistant Secretary of Defense 
ROTC Quota Planning John A. Hannah to the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 


and Air Force may have an important effect on the number@™ 
of students enrolled next fall in advanced Army and Air Force ROTC courses. It { 
states that "numbers may be enrolled in ROTC courses to meet validated require- . 
ments for reserve forces in addition to active duty requirements." Under the = 
previous directive, military planners were attempting to adjust the ROTC out- 
put to active duty requirements only. 


Although the new policy will permit larger numbers in advanced courses q 
than contemplated under the former policy, the number of students commissioned 
a on graduation will still be determined by the needs of the respective services 
for active-duty officers. As announced earlier, students not commissioned on 


graduation are expected to serve as enlisted men; if qualified on completion 
of their tours of active duty, they will receive reserve commissions. 


The new plan concerning quotas paves the way for still further changes in 
the plans for disposition of the men on graduation if such changes become 
desirable as part of the new overall reserve forces program now under considera- 
tion by the Department of Defense, the Office of Defense Mobilization, and 
other agencies, as described elsewhere in this Bulletin by Dael Wolfle. 
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